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S THERE any way an investor can 
I prevent profits from disappear- 
assuming he has made a 
profit on his investment in the first 
place — if the price of the secur- 
ity he owns should decline? 
He can— and frequently does. 
The device he uses, the stop-loss 


ing 


order, is one of the most important 

types of orders available to in- 

vestors. The stop-loss order may 

be either a buy or a sell order and 

either way it’s a good market de- 

vice for the investor to know about. 
Real Help 

Here’s the way it works: 

A year ago you bought 100 
shares of XYZ Corporation at $30 
each. The price advanced to $40 
a share. Then you decided you'd 
take a vacation for a couple of 
touch 
with your broker. Or maybe you 
figured that XYZ Corporation was 
a little too high and might slide 
back. 

So you tell your broker to enter 
a stop order at $38 and you take 
off on your vacation. If XYZ de- 
clines to $38 your stop order im- 
mediately becomes a market order 

that is, your broker will sell XYZ 
for you at the best price he can 
get. He may be able to sell at $38 
or he might have to go down to 
$37.50 or even lower to find a 
buyer—depending, of course, on 
the character of the market. 


weeks and couldn’t be in 


A stop order to buy is used in 
the case of a short sale. Let’s say 
you sold XYZ short at $40. The 
price declines to $30, giving you 
a $10 per share profit. You figure 
the price might advance quickly 
and wipe out your profit. So you 
place a stop order to buy at $33. 
Your order becomes a market 
order, to be executed immediately, 
as soon as XYZ moves up to $33 
a share. Your broker may have 
to pay $33.50 a share or even more 

again depending on the charac- 
ter of the market. 

When you enter a stop loss order 


for an odd lot (less than 100 
shares), you receive the same pro- 
tection. Let’s say you own 17 


shares of XYZ and you tell your 
broker to enter an order to sell at 
$38 a share stop. He transmits the 
order to an odd-lot dealer who will 
fill it as soon as the price touches 
$38 in the regular auction market. 
As a matter of policy, the odd-lot 
dealer will fill the order at ex- 
actly $37.871%4 a share (the 12% 
cents a share is the so-called odd- 
lot differential)—no matter if the 
price declines even more in the reg- 
ular auction market. 
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WATER 
IS BIG BUSINESS 


By A. R. Fisuer, President, Johns-Manville Corporation 


nfost Americans gave little 
M thought to the most basic of 
basic commodities until recent 
years when population growth, in- 
dustrial expansion, irrigation, air 
conditioning and droughts com- 
bined to focus attention on water 
conservation. 

\ little more than 100 years ago, 
things were different. As late as 
1840 in New York City, citizens 
were willing to pay two cents a 
pail for spring water brought from 
the northern part of the city. To- 
day people pay between five and 
ten cents a ton for pure water that 
flows day and night into their 
homes. 

But, despite the fact that water 
is the cheapest item in today’s fam- 
ily budget, the overwhelming vol- 
ume consumed makes water big 
business, and the nation’s total an- 
nual water bill runs around $3 
billion. Every year the United 
States uses an average of 1,500 
tons of water per capita—and that 
figure does not include hydro- 
electric power plants. 

Roughly, all of that water is di- 
vided among irrigation, industry, 
and municipal water supply sys- 

















tems. Many water companies are 
municipally-owned, but nearly one- 
third of the nation’s public water 
supply systems are operated by 
private companies. 

More than a score of firms listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
supply equipment for the vast na- 
tion-wide facilities necessary to 
bring pure, fresh water to the 100.- 
000,000 people served by more 
than 16,000 municipally and pri- 
vately-owned water systems in the 
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United States. Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, for instance, supplies 
Transite, an asbestos-cement pipe. 
J-M introduced this pipe into the 
United States just 25 years ago and 
today keeps four factories working 
24 hours a day to meet the demand. 
Other companies furnish pipes, 
valves, meters, pumping, treating 
and other equipment and materials 
to the water works industry. 


Huge Demand 


Since the turn of the century 
water consumption has quadrupled. 
It is expected to double again by 
1975. While the average American 
has gone along happily running 
his tap full tilt for a cool drink of 
water, billions of dollars have been 
invested to keep that faucet run- 
ning, and industry has made water 
a matter of top policy. Today 
water supply is a determining 
factor in the location and reloca- 
tion of plants. There are those who 
predict that by 1975 it will be THE 


determining factor, for industry is 


Laying asbestos-cement water pipe. 
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one of the largest users of water 
today, and indications are that 
twenty years from now its needs 
will be far greater. 


100 Billion Gallons 


Irrigation is credited with con- 
suming anywhere from 77 to 100 
billion gallons of water daily, of 
which two-thirds is absorbed by 
plant-life or through evaporation. 
Industry’s share ranges between 
77 and 88 billions of gallons daily, 
even though much of that total is 
re-used many times for purposes 
which can use lower quality water. 
In many instances industry pro- 
vides much of its own water from 
wells or other sources. 

Public water systems, most of 
which are local setups, have a total 
daily output of some 14. billion 
gallons, according to the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association. 
About half of that is included in 
the total industrial figures. 

The importance of water as an 
industry goes beyond the usual in- 


Water meters ready for use. 
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A. R. Fisher, president of Johns-Manville, 
is an authority on mining and exploring 
for asbestos fibre, used in the manufacture 
of asbestos-cement water pipe and some 
400 other lines of J-M products. He joined 
the company in 1923, after serving with 
Barber Asphalt and Stowell Manufacturing 
Co. He held executive positions at Johns- 
Manville plants in Waukegan, IIl.; Lompoc, 
Calif., and Manville, N. J., before coming to 
the company’s headquarters in New York 


City in 1937. Eight years later he was made a vice president. Then in 
January, 1951, he was elected a director; and in March of the same 
year he was named president of the company. 





dustrial measurements because 
without water, sales of every other 
commodity and industrial product 
would, of necessity, drop. 

Water is recognized as an eco- 
nomic resource. Its availability can 
make or break an area econom- 
ically. Equally important is the 
fact that both agriculture and in- 
dustry must have adequate water 
at a price each can afford to pay. 


Big Industrial Users 

The largest single use of water 
in industry is for cooling, and the 
biggest industrial users are: steam 
and electric power, steel, chem- 
icals, petroleum refining, and pulp 
and paper. A large automobile 
manufacturing company referred 
recently to water as its “most im- 
portant raw material.” 

Most mills require 65,000 gal- 
lons of water to produce one ton 
of steel; it takes 160 gallons of 
water to make one pound of alumi- 
num; 15.000 gallons for one auto- 
mobile; 23 gallons to refine one 


gallon of gasoline; four gallons to 
refine just one cup of sugar, and 
15 gallons for your newspaper. 

Many sections of the United 
States have cut deeply into their 
underground water reserves. While 
the country at large has been using 
water wherever it has found it, 
geologists have been hard at work 
finding out the extent of the po- 
tential supply below ground; meth- 
ods have been worked out to re- 
charge depleted wells, and fed- 
eral government commissions, state 
groups and community officials 
haye been studying means of con- 
serving and distributing the avail- 
able supply. 


Largest Consumer 


Of all communities, New York 
City has the highest daily water 
consumption—one billion gallons. 
In Los Angeles, the current water 
supply comes from 300 miles away, 
and there is talk about the possi- 
bility of transporting water 1,120 
miles from the Columbia River to 
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parts of Southern California. All 
of Southern California has a water 
problem because two-thirds of that 
state’s population is concentrated 
in the southern part, while two- 
thirds of the rainfall is in the north. 
Continuation of the Texas boom, 
which has been going on since 
World War II, hangs on the prob- 
lem of adequate water supply. 


Must Cut Waste 


One way students of the subject 
see to keep water flowing where 
it is needed in necessary amounts, 
is by the simple expedient of cut- 
ting down waste. New York City is 
said to waste 200,000,000 gallons 
of water a day through leaky fix- 
tures and carelessness. 

New Jersey, which needs con- 
siderable water for industry, is 
one of the states that has attacked 
the problem by requiring universal 
metering. This system has been 
suggested as a possible salvation 
for New York. Metering is being 
adopted on an ever-increasing scale 
throughout the country, particu- 
larly where water is scarce. It has 
been found that metering cuts 
down on waste and reduces water 
demand by 25 to 50 per cent or 
more without working any hard- 
ship. It also provides a more equi- 
table distribution of charges for 
water use by apportioning the cost 
on the basis of actual quantity used 
rather than by flat rate charges. 

To increase the supply of fresh 
water, particularly for large coastal 
cities, intensive studies have been 
made of various methods of de- 
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salting sea water. Biggest hurdle 
is expense. The Pacific Gas & Elec. 
tric Co. is investing some $400,000 
in equipment for de-salting in its 
new $44-million Pacific Coast 
steam electric generating plant be- 
cause that utility believes the proc- 
ess will be more “advantageous” 
than other fresh water sources. 

Generally speaking, the water in- 
dustry has not felt the de-salting 
process feasible to date because of 
the high cost of producing fresh 
water on a large scale. Fuel costs 
are one of the stumbling blocks, 
but there is talk that atomic power 
may in the future make the ocean 
a practical source of additional 
water. 


Expenditures Up 

In the first ten months of 1953, 
according to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, construction 
tracts valued at $241 million were 
awarded for water supply facili- 
ties, compared with $193 million 
in that period the preceding year 
and $227 million for all of 1952. 
Most of the projects were financed 
through municipal bond issues. 

With the realization that water 
is not only a necessity of life— 
that without it no man, woman or 
child can survive longer than a 
few days—but that adequate water 
also is a necessity of economic life 
for every community in the nation, 
even small towns are considering 
their water problem in long-range 
terms and are availing themselves 
of the expert geological and engi- 
neering services now at hand. 


con- 


DIVIDEND BOOSTERS 


AND CUTTERS 


fe a half-year when activity in 
many lines of industry was 
slowing up a bit, the first six 
months of 1954 produced an im- 
pressive number of higher divi- 
dends. A total of 314 companies 
listed on the Exchange paid larger 
dividends than in 1953’s first half. 

While higher dividend payments 
have outnumbered _ reductions, 
there have been some sharp cuts, 
and at least one of them—Chrys- 
ler’s reduction from a $1.50 to a 
75-cent quarterly payment—unset- 
tled the entire market during the 
session of August 6. 


Lower Taxes 


A majority of concerns have been 
helped in maintaining dividend 
rates—or in raising them—by: 

1. The end of the Excess Profits 
Tax on December 31, 1953. Many 
companies found that even though 
their gross sales declined in 1954's 
first half, their net earnings 
without the Excess Profits Tax lia- 
bility—still approached, or even 
exceeded, the level of the first six 
months of 1953. 

2. Most companies have been 
following a conservative dividend 
policy in the post-war years. Often 
not more than 50 or 60 per 
cent of a company’s net earnings 
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ving 


have been paid out to share own- 
For concerns in this position, 
a moderate—and temporary—de- 
cline in net earnings is ordinarily 
not a threat to the dividend rate. 
To illustrate dividend actions by 
individual companies, two tabula- 
tions appear with this article: the 
first shows 20 companies which 
boosted their payments in the first 
half year, the second lists 20 con- 
cerns which cut dividend pay- 
ments. 





Dividend Gains 

In the first table, Pan American 
World Airways, which did not 
pay a dividend in 1953’s first half, 
distributed 40 cents a share in the 
first half of this year. Sears, Roe- 
buck lifted its 1954 first-half pay- 
ment to $1.85 a share from $1 in 
the same 1953 period; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe to $4.50 from 
$2.50: Bethlehem Steel to $3.25 
from $2. and McGraw-Hill Pub- 


lishing to $1.20 from 75 cents. 
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Some substantial price gains 
have followed the higher dividend 
declarations. Pan American World 
Airways’ recent price of $15.25 a 


share is $6 above the level of 
August, 1953. Over the same 


period, Sears, Roebuck shares have 
advanced $12; Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe $24, Bethlehem Steel 
$27, and McGraw-Hill $23. 

The second table shows 20 com- 
panies which reduced their divi- 
dend payments in the first half of 


ranged as high as 10 and 12 per 
cent. These stocks are: Pfeiffer 
Brewing 12.7 per cent yield, Day- 
ton Rubber 12.1, West Kentucky 
Coal 11.6, Studebaker 10.6, Sterchi 
Bros. Stores 10.1, and Van Nor- 
man Co. 10 per cent. 

An exceptionally high yield may 
be interpreted, of course, as a 
warning of investors’ doubts — 
sometimes justified, sometimes not 
—as to the outlook for a company. 

Looking at prices of individual 


1954. from the first six months of 


stocks in just the period covered 
last year. 


by the two tables—January 1, 1953 
to August 5, 1954—which of the 
two following events has 


Prices of several of these issues 


are so depressed that recent yields had 





20 Sampled Common Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 
That Increased Dividend Payments in Ist Half 1954 vs. Ist Half 1953 


Cash Common Dividends 
Paid Per Share 








Ist 6 Ist6 12 Mos. Price Range 1953-1954* 

Mos. Mos. Ended Pct. 

1953 1954 6/30/54 High = Low — Last Yield 
American Tobacco Co...... $2.50 $2.70 $4.20 $7754 $55 $59!/ 7.1 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 2.50 4.50 7.00 119/, 86 117 6.0 
Bethlehem Steel Corp......... 2.00 3.25 5.25 82'/2 443, 77 6.8 
Climax Molybdenum Co...... 1.00 1.50 2.50 5554 33\/g 5234 4.7 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 0.75a 0.95 1.85 51% 26'/2 51% 3.6 
E. |. duPont de Nemours 1.70 2.00 4.10 1441/2 91 137%, 3.0 
Freeport Sulphur Co....... . 1.00 1.25 2.25 65 39, 63!/4 3.6 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 0.75a 1.20 2.45 53'/2 2b3%a 534m 4.6 
Munsingwear, Inc. eat 0.50 0.60 1.10 165% 12 15'/s 7.2 
National Gypsum Co. 0.69a 0.74a 1.08a 37'/, "aa 36%, 2.9 
National Lead Co. 0.65 0.80 1.90 553%, 2954 54!/, 3.5 
Otis Elevator Co. ces Sh 1.88 2.88 62 375% 58!/, 49 
Pan American World Airways.. 0.40 1.05 15'/, 8l/, 15'/, 69 
Procter & Gamble Co. 1.30 1.95 3.25 88 59%, 87 3.7 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. ''B"’ 1.00 1.20 2.20 49 335% 38!/, 5.8 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 1.00 1.85 2.35 697%, 56!/, 69'/, 3.4 
Sheller Mfg. Corp... ‘ 0.60 0.75 1.35 19% 13/4 191/, 7.0 
Spencer Chemical Co. 1.10 1.20 2.30 74/5 44 74\/, 3.1 
Standard Brands, Inc. aucevs, leue 1.00 1.90 36% 25 36!/, 5.2 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. 0.9la 1.00 1.9la 50% 3334a 46'/, 4.1 


Through 8/5/54. e—Adjusted for stock dividends and splits. m—Mean of Bid and Asked. 








greater impact on share prices: 


dividend payments, the largest per- 
(1) announcement of a dividend 


centage gains in prices were: 


increase, or (2) news of a divi- Pet. Rise 
dend cut? in Mkt. Price 
Here are the widest declines in National Gypsum rete 115 
the past 19 months among the McGraw-Hill Publ. .... 103 
stocks which cut their dividends: Crown Zellerbach ..... 95 


National Lead ........ 88 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 86 
Pan Am. World Air.... 85 


These sharp gains overshadow 
the losses in the group of stocks 
which cut their dividends. Such 
gains over a relatively short period 
would appear to indicate that the 
market seized upon—and reflected 


Pct. Decline 
in Mkt. Price 


SE ne kcccss 
Motor Products ...... 53 
Pfeiffer Brewing ..... 53 
West Kentucky Coal... 51 
Dayton Rubber .:.... 47 
eer eee . 4A 


(mong the sampled group of 20 





aon wow 
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common stocks which raised their 


constructive events. 





20 Sampled Common Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 
That Reduced Dividend Payments in Ist Half 1954 vs. Ist Half 1953 


Cash Common Dividends 


Paid Per Share 


Price Range 1953-1954* 





Ist 6 Ist& 12 Mos 

Mos. Mos. Ended Pct. 

‘1953 «1954 6/30/54 High = Low — Last Yield 
American Brake Shoe Co....... $1.50 $1.25 $2.75 $41 $31 $38!/, 8.3 
Arvin Industries, Inc............ 1.00 0.80 1.80 32% 2I 23'!/2m 7.7 
Barker Gros. Corp.............. 0.75 0.50 1.25 1734 UA 14 8.9 
Burroughs Corp. ........se-+0+ 0.40 0.35 75 22'/2 13'!/. 22\/g 3.4 
Ds. Vo MM ic scccnacsciceess 1.25 0.50 1.25 25 13% 15 8.3 
Dayton Rubber Co............. 1.00 0.75 1.75 2354 125% 14'/, 12.1 
General Baking Co............. 0.50 0.30 0.80 14!/, 9% WW, 8.4 
General Foods Corp........... 1.45 1.30 2.50 80!/, 50%, 75\/2 3.3 
M and M Woodworking Co..... 0.25 0.15 0.35 12 7\/2 9% 3.6 
Motor Products Corp. ... 1.00 0.50 1.50 343% 16!/4 22'/2 6.7 
Pennsylvania R.R. ......... 0.75 -- 0.75 23%, IS% 167%, 4.4+ 
Pfeiffer Brewing Co......... .. 0.80 0.60 1.40 1934 "/e Wl 12.7 
Seiberling Rubber Co........... 0.50 0.20 0.70 12'/, 75, 844m 8.5 
Smith-Corona, Inc. .......... 1.00 0.45 0.95 21% 13 15'/2 6.1 
Sterchi Bros. Stores........... 0.75 0.50 1.25 173%, 1054 12% 10.1 
Studebaker Corp. ........... . 50 0.40 1.90 43'/, 14!/> 17%, 19.6 
West Kentucky Coal Co...... 1.50 0.75 1.75 2834 13% 15\/g 11.6 
West Va. Coal & Coke... 0.60 0.15 0.65 163% 9%, 13/2 4.8 
Van Wermen Ce: .ic.iccescsees 0.70 0.50 1.20 175 II, 12 10.0 
Vulcan Detinning Co... 0.70 0.50 1.20 18 13 14\/gm 8.5 
*—Through 8/5/54. m—Mean of Bid and Asked. 
t—No dividend paid in 1954 through August. Last payment was 75¢ a share on Dec. 7, 1953 






































By ARMAND G. ERPF 
a OVER the Colorado Plateau 


—the geological formation 
which takes in parts of Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona and New Mexico— 
professional and amateur prospec- 
tors are hoping desperately for that 
great discovery which will make 
their Geiger counters click. 

Mi Vida, Charles Steen’s fabu- 


to have a place in the lore of 
American mining with such famous 
Homestake, Anaconda 
great Comstock Lode. 
Uranium is the prize these prospec- 
tors are after, and the importance 
of this material. which is basic for 
any type of nuclear power. is great 
indeed. 


names as 


and_ the 


So far, the need for uranium has 
been largely for military require- 


Drilling for uranium ore. 


PROSPECTING 


BY STOCK CERTIFICATE 






acs 


ments. Beyond this, the successful 


trials of the breeder reactor 
strongly indicate the eventual feasi- 
bility of atomic power on a com- 
mercial basis, even though the re- 
maining technical difficulties are 
considerable. Ultimately, atomic 
power will supplement energy de- 
rived from present sources: water 
power, coal, oil, and natural gas. 
And because atomic fuel costs vir- 
tually nothing to transport, its use 
may permit the opening up of vast 
areas which now lack indigenous 
fuels. Thus, it is certain that de- 
mand for uranium will expand for 
many years to come. 
Not everybody 
uranium as the means to get rich 
quick wants to rough it by staking 
his own claim. New stock issues to 
finance uranium mines are coming 
out almost daily. Undaunted by 
expert advice — or by a field in- 


who chooses 


Armand G. Erpf is a senior partner in 
charge of research and statistics with a 
prominent investment banking firm and 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 

He has had extensive experience in indus- 
<=) , trial management and finance both in the 
United States and abroad. 

Among the directorships he holds are 
Jefferson Insurance Company, National 
Radiator Company, Conservative Gas Cor- 
poration, Railways & Utilities Investing 
Corporation (Chairman), Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Company (Member of the Executive Committee), and the 








New York Capital Fund of Canada, Ltd. (President). 





vestigation of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission — people 
are buying such stocks as fast as 
they are offered. The result is that 
most issues have risen above the 
initial offering prices regardless of 
underlying values. 


Hard to Appraise 


limited to the channels of coarse 
material, probably the beds of an- 
cient streams through which, it is 
believed, solutions containing 
uranium circulated after the chan- 
nels had been buried by younger 
rock formations. Within these chan- 
nels, in turn, mineralization 
reached appreciable concentration 


4 It must be said quite candidly, only where decaying carbonacious 
however, that while some penny matter was present, such as drift- 
4 uranium stocks may ultimately de- wood, twigs and leaves, accumu- 
" velop values which will justify the lated irregularly and coincidently 
confidence of investors, by and when the river bed had still been 
S large there is no proper analytical an active carrier of surface waters. 
approach to the evaluation of unex- 
é plored claims, undeveloped strikes, Small Deposits 
e and small deposits. The speculator This explains why uranium ores 
. is taking a long chance. in the Plateau occur in relatively 
% To support this point of view, rich but limited deposits, called 
aa some consideration of the geolog- pods or lenses. It also explains 
ical properties of the Colorado why physical adjacency to a suc- 
> Plateau is necessary. Uranium cessful mine, one of the outstand- 
4 mineralizations essentially occur in _ ing sales arguments in favor of new 
r= only three of the many layers of stock flotations, actually means so 
rock which form the Plateau, the little; erosion or geological fault- 
. so-called Morrison, Cinle, _and ing may have eliminated the for- 
ny Shinarump formations. Within mations that could possibly contain 
Me these layers, uranium deposits are _uranium-bearing ores, limiting the 
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value of the claim next to a 
bonanza to that of unimproved 
moose pasture. 

While increasing knowledge of 
the formations of the Plateau per- 
mits at least an educated guess as 
to the likely course of the rivers of 
150 million years ago, the pres- 
ence of an accumulation of car- 
bonacious matter in that distant 
past is not calculable. Thus, the 
discovery of even a rich pocket is 
no reliable clue to the location of 
the nearest economic deposit. So 
far, no domestic company has de- 
veloped which 
would promise large operations 
over a long period of time 


proved reserves 
nor is 
there any indication that such de- 
posits are likely to be discovered in 
any one mine of limited acreage. 
In addition to these geological 
hazards, there are considerable 
“statistical” risks. In 
stances the low price of uranium 


many in- 
securities gives an incorrect im- 
pression of evaluation because of 


the huge share capitalization. 


Loading uranium ore. 


A low price multiplied by mil- 
lions of shares can easily result in 
a gross overvaluation. Large quan- 
tities of options may be outstand- 
ing and further dilute values; and 
the title to many a promising prop- 
erly is crisscrossed by competing 
claims, the result of hasty survey- 
ing and staking methods. Further- 
more, much essential information 
about the properties is not available 
because of security regulations. 

Preliminary Checks 

By and large, it is impossible to 
supply proper advice concerning 
penny uranium stocks, but specula- 
tors should at least be sure that the 
company is a going concern and 
not merely a promotional scheme; 
that property titles to the claim are 
valid; that a reputable engineering 
report is available proving the 
presence of commercial-grade ore; 
and that the capitalization of the 
company is not excessive. 

The safer though less spectacu- 
lar way to participate in the 
uranium boom is_ through the 
medium of one of the several sound 
domestic enterprises which have 
added uranium to their products. 
Here the investor must remember, 
however, that going into uranium 
is not likely to change the basic 
aspects of these companies, and 
must ask himself whether the price 
of any of their stocks is more or 
less justified and whether the pre- 
mium paid for the romance of 
uranium may not be too high in re- 
lation to its possible impact on the 
total valuation of the company. 
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WHEN RUSSIA HAD 





St. Petersburg 
Stock Exchange 


YOVIET economic propagandists 
S do a lot of talking about want- 
ing to do business with other na- 
tions. Negotiations have been con- 
ducted with most of the countries 
of Kurope and Asia to drum up 
foreign trade. 

Yet the business which has been 
completed with countries outside 
the [ron Curtain is not great com- 
pared with international trade car- 
ried on when there was a thriving 
stock exchange in St. Petersburg— 
now called Leningrad. 


Museum Today 


Known as the “Birzha”—Rus- 
sian equivalent of the French 
“Bourse”’—the Exchange in St. 
Petersburg was housed for 100 
years in a building which looks 
like a Greek Temple. The build- 
ing, completed in 1816, escaped 
unscathed from the German bomb- 
ings of Leningrad in World War 
II, and today the structure is used 
as a military and naval museum. 

The very location of thie Stock 


A STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


By JoserHu S. ROSAPEPE 


Exchange was symbolic. In the 
city built by Peter the Great in 
1703 for the express purpose of 
establishing a closer relationship 
with the Western World, the St. 
Petersburg Exchange faced on the 
Nevskiy Prospekt, the longest and 
most important street in the capital 
city of Russia, while at the rear, 
steps led down to the very edge of 
waters that flowed into the Baltic 
Sea, Russia’s gateway to Western 
Europe. 

Just as its prosperity derived 
both from Russia and the outside 
world, so the end of the St. Peters- 
burg Stock Exchange came from a 
combination of factors inside and 
outside of Russia. 


Beginning of the End 


A thriving institution prior to 
World War I, activities of the Ex- 
change were curtailed gradually 
during the first two years of the 
war as it became clear that Im- 
perial Russia was no ‘match for 
Von Hindenburg and his armies. 
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The end camé with the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 

Although the St. Petersburg Ex- 
change is said to have begun prin- 
cipally as a commodity exchange, 
because of its location in a port 
city with an active maritime trade, 
it soon began dealing in foreign 
currencies. Obligations of state 
banks and other government issues 
were listed by the 1830's, and soon 
after that railroad bonds and the 
obligations of agricultural banks 
were added. Finally, by the last 
quarter of the 19th century the 
Exchange was playing a significant 
role as a market place for indus- 
trial issues. 

Rise in Listings 

For 100 years the St. Petersburg 
Exchange performed much _ the 
function in Russia as the 
New York Stock Exchange does in 
the United States, helping to chan- 
nel European and domestic capital 
to build railroads, open mines, dig 
wells and build cities. In fact, be- 
tween 1893 and 1899 the value of 
shares listed from 909 mil- 
lion rubles to 1.960 million. with 
much of the stock held abroad. By 
1913 the value had risen to 4.7 bil- 
lion rubles with a far larger Rus- 
sian ownership of stock. 

The international character of 
the “Birzha” is apparent in the 
listing of brokers who were mem- 
bers of the St. Petersburg Ex- 
change in 1914. There were Brit- 
ish names such as Cumming, Mac- 
Pherson and Wylie: Italians like 
Caralli, Scaramanze and Lencioni. 


same 


rose 
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Of course, there were many Rus- 
sians, too, among them Ivacheff, 
Malschewsky and Yourkowsky. 

Listings in 1913, the last peace- 
time year the Exchange was in 
operation, provide a fair indication 
of the many areas of economic 
activity affected by the St. Peters- 
burg Exchange. 

In that year, out of 312 corpora- 
tions represented, 34 rail issues 
were listed. These included the 
Donetz line, the Trans-Caucasian 
Railway and the Moscow-Smolensk 
line. Navigation issues included 
the Volga Steamship line and the 
Dnieper line. 

Industrial stocks ranged from 
such mining issues as Grouchevsk 
Anthracite, to the Bakow Oil Co.. 
Moscow Glass Industries and the St. 
Petersburg Rail Car Building Co. 
There were enterprises engaged in 
the manufacture and distribution 
of textiles, paper, tobacco, cordage 
and other products. 

Under utilities were to be found 
the Caspian Water Service Co., the 
St. Petersburg Street Car Co.. and 


the Odessa Telephone Co. 


Short Hours 


The Stock Exchange in St. 
Petersburg had much shorter hours 
and many more holidays than do 
American or European exchanges 
today. The Exchange was open for 
trading from 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
except on Sundays. 

But, in addition to Sundays. 
there were 31 other specified holi- 
days. Besides New Year’s, Easter. 
Christmas and other holidays ob- 
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served in the Western World, the 
St. Petersburg Exchange was closed 
for many religious feasts and 
Czarist festivals. Among these were 
July 30, the birthday of His Im- 
perial Highness the Grand Duke, 
and August 29, in commemora- 
tion of the beheading of St. John 
the Baptist. 

The St. Petersburg Exchange 
continued to function on a very 
limited scale through the first 
years of World War I. But after 
the Revolution, which had its focal 
point in St. Petersburg in Novem- 
ber, 1917, it died a_ lingering 
death. In March, 1918, the city 
received a crippling blow when the 
capital was transferred to Moscow. 

The Exchange suffered from the 
legislation aimed at industry, since 
every measure directed at increas- 


Notice of an industrial stock listed 
on St. Petersburg Exchange. 


ing state control of enterprise 
stifled the opportunity to trade in 
a free market. 

In the first month of the Revolu- 
tion, the newspaper “New Life” 
run by Maxim Gorki, who has 
since been appropriated as a Com- 
munist sage, said on Dec. 16, 1917: 

“Under the guise of ‘worker con- 
trol,’ ‘nationalization of banks’ and 
other fine-sounding catch words, 
industry is being liquidated in a 
way that is hardest for the prole- 
tariat.” 

No later than five months after 
the communists had seized power, 
the paper had put its finger on their 
basic economic fallacy: 

“The economic policy has forced 
enterprises either to close or to be- 
come pensioners of the govern- 
ment which in such a case is liable 
for any deficit resulting from the 
works and factories which do not 
make their expenses,” it 








SOCIETE 
des Fabriques Russes Francaises 


pour a PRODUCTION des ARTICLES de CAOUTCHOUC, de GUTTA-PERCHA et de TELEGRAPHIE 


SOLUS LA RAISON 


»PROWODNIK™ 


ip & Riga. 


Fondée en 1888 
Capital initial Rb! 700.000 


Machines & vapeur et dynamiques 
20.000 PB. 


Capital social: Rbl. 18.000.000 et Capitaux de Reserve et autres 
No 


Pnm 


Posseascur de nombreux brevets russes et etrangers 





P a toutes les expositions. 


Succurssies dans toutes jes grandes \ ilies du monde 
Adresse telegraphique ROVODNIK 


Dividendes payés pour les derniéres années 


IW1— 5% 1907 —12% 
1W2— 6% 1908 —12% 
19033 — 6% 1909 — 12 % 
IM — 6% 1910 —12% 


1905 — 8% 
1906 —12% 


1911 —12% 
1912 —12 34% 


Rbl. 22.000.000 


Nombre des ouvriers et employes 16.0( 


stated. 

By the time the Coun- 
cil of Commissars in Janu- 
ary of 1924 got around to 
changing the name of the 
city to Leningrad, the 
St. Petersburg Exchange 
had become a museum. 


Mr. Rosapepe has _pre- 
viously written for THE Ex- 
CHANGE. A financial writer, 
he has written or co- 
authored articles in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Bank- 
ing, Export Trade and 
Shipper and other publi- 
cations. 
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New plant of Southwestern Public 
Service in Lamb County, Texas. 


OUTHWESTERN PuBLIC SERVICE 
\J Company provides _ electric 
service for a 45,000-square mile 
area extending from the south- 
west corner of Kansas across the 
Oklahoma and Texas Panhandles 
on to the South Plains of the Lone 
Star State, and then westward to 
the Pecos Valley and Clovis-Por- 
tales regions of New Mexico. The 
company has 158,152 electric cus- 
tomers. 

In August 4,087,478 shares of 
the company’s $l-par common 
stock (Ticker symbol: SPS) were 
listed on the Exchange. 

The company, which last month 
completed its 12th year of opera- 
tion as an independent operating 
utility, has a generating capacity 
of 585.800 kilowatts, with an ad- 
ditional 165,000 kilowatts under 
construction. Over the last 11 
years, generating capacity has in- 
creased 422 per cent, the number 
of customers has grown by 158 
per cent. and the peak electric load 
has risen 466 per cent. 

The company serves an unusu- 
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NEWLY-LISTED UTILITY 
GROWS WITH SOUTHWEST 


ally well diversified area. Included 
in its territory are: the world’s 
largest natural gas field; 45 per 
cent of the nation’s carbon black 
output; and 85 per cent of the 
country’s potash production. At 
Borger, Texas, a wide variety of 
petroleum products are produced. 
Lubbock, Texas, is the third larg- 
est inland cotton market in the 
nation, and the value of farm prod- 
ucts grown in the area in 1953 was 
$634,000,000. 

Retail sales per family in the 
area are 24 per cent above the U.S. 
average, and Amarillo, Texas, the 
company’s headquarters city, had 
the largest sales per family of any 
metropolitan area in the nation 
last year. 


Record-Breaking Income 


Operating revenues and net in- 
come set new records in the 12 
months through last June. Reve- 
nues of $31,488,152 compared with 
$29,054,401 in the 12 months 
through June, 1953. Net income in 
the 12-month period ended with 
June rose to $7,402,882, or $1.69 
per common share, from $6,407.- 
700, or $1.46 a share, in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 

Southwestern’s 23,000 common 
share owners have received a divi- 
dend in every quarter since 1942. 
Three payments of 33 cents each 
have been made so far in 1954. 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





\} STOCK } 


OREIGN investors owned nearly 

four billion dollars worth of 
U. S. corporate securities at the 
end of 1953 — and almost all of 
that total was in common and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

U.S. corporate bonds have been 
dwindling in the favor of overseas 
investors for the past forty years 
while holdings of equities have 
more than doubled. 

Railroad bonds and _ stocks, 
which at one time were tradition- 
ally regarded by 
prime 


foreigners as 
investment fare, have been 
almost completely liquidated. 

These are some of the highlights 
of a study of foreign holdings of 
United States corporate securities 
published by the Department of 
Commerce. The study was pre- 
pared by John B. Boddie and Sara 
E. Bielouss. 


U.S. Corporate Securities Held Abroad 


EQUITIES vs. BONDS 


—TRANSATLANTIC 
PREFERENCES 


Foreign ownership of the com- 
mon and preferred stocks of U. S. 
domestic corporations consisted of 
over 60,000,000 shares with a mar- 
ket value of $3.7 billion at the close 
of 1953. 

In striking contrast, the market 
value of United States corporate 
bonds held abroad was less than 
$200 million. 

The latest figures include in- 
vestments by foreigners and by 
American citizens resident abroad. 
Americans owned $300 million out 
of the $3.9 billion total. 


Two Cycles 

Forty years ago overseas owner- 
ship of U. S. securities amounted to 
$5.5 billions—of which $3.9 billion 
was invested in railroad stocks and 
bonds and $1.6 billion in the stocks 
and bonds of all other industries. 
The study disclosed 


two cycles of sales and 





1914 1939 


1953 purchases of U. S. 








securities. World War 
I touched off heavy 
selling—foreign own- 
ership dropped from 
$5.5 billion in 1914 


to $1.4 billion in 1919. 








“The first cycle of 
purchasing, from 1923 
through 1933, reached 
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mately $2.2 billion. The second 
cycle of purchasing began after 
the U. S. currency devaluation in 
1934, and from 1934 through 1938, 
$1.3 billion of securities were 
bought on balance,” the study said. 

World War II, of course, led to 
another cycle of liquidation. 

The power of dividend reinvest- 
ment was well illustrated in an 
incident involving England. 

“In July, 1941,” the study said, 
“the British government pledged 
securities of both direct and port- 
folio investments to obtain a loan 
commitment of $425 million, 
against which $390 million was 
subsequently drawn. This loan, ex- 
tended at 3 per cent for 15 years, 
was repaid in 1951, five years 


ahead of maturity, solely by the 
application of dividends and inter- 
est paid by the pledged securities.” 

The Commerce Department said 
that common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange have 
been the major form of foreign 
long-term investment in U. S. cor- 
porate securities since 1923. More 
than 84 per cent of the value of 
foreign investments at the end of 
1953 was concentrated in 300 is. 
sues, almost all listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

“The total value of equities list- 
ed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 1953 was $117 billion,” 
the study noted, “of which at most 
about $3.7 billion or a little over 
3 per cent was foreign-owned.” 





Foreign Holdings of U. S. Domestic Stocks 
by Countries, December 31, 1953 


(In millions of dollars) 


Canada . sastapes 650 
Western Europe 2,350 
Belgium ......... a nhvecehvienee mee 
ID 5. saccades es tuaks sheemsawes 7 
_ RR een in piawens: 0 
DN eo th isninins . a 14 
Netherlands ... steaatpsdnbacws sisaten 374 
Norway ...... pean 15 
Sweden ... 62 
Switzerland esas 903 
egg wid ne ssn advan oenenennwrs 2 
ntti TANGO «ow. on cicecccsasdee 744 
Other .... : shudimediee 26 
Other Europe ... Spi ee oe 12 
Western European dependencies... 89 
British ..... TT Oe En F ‘ 72 
MEE: Sbiuéuaciennenetaseeeuueeeo neonates 8 
American Republics . . i aiiaiee ee 
Argentina .... pei wae Neabiae kee hee 16 
NN Goh Sil wlaten haus yb atavaldcnsiwinwared 17 
ME: -ccqadacetaicovorcs oes cesceaees ees 12 





Colombia on eM Aee | 
Costa Rica ‘ ‘iMacieeeeans ! 
Cuba . iaaicktameunatess 31 
DED < caristiaaesicadancdseucen : i 
on RT ee Oe ne 3 
NII ca cues eal he. Cacietaaulawianne ake 34 
SN ais sna Sale wdenseanksammsnnenens 33 
Uruguay ee aces acnatwicches . 
Venezuela Dachau Semema eee aes 26 
MED ccc), Gu 5k bAReav aoe bana aise 15 
Rest of world oc Bett Caged $3 
IR a tance aS seat ales 6 
China (Formosa) ....... 17 
REE. Sscceeanedus chin (hs atndee 7 
2 dca bisa ciatsle cada keneiagniaWe ne omen 3 
Rat Ser ne 2 
UMN wo aicinaparaccacs ekcnbouua seaxnne 2 
Philippine Republic .............. 7 
Union of South Africa 3 
WO SOE aeikccuiciodvcnccucwocesds 16 
Total . oars 3,400* 


* Excludes $300,000,000 held by U. S. citizens resident abroad. 
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DIVIDENDS 


EVERY THREE MONTHS 


FOR A QUARTER CENTURY 


F YOU like to look over dividend 
l records carefully when you are 
choosing a stock for purchase, you 
may find some interesting figures 
in the table on the next page. It 
gives a sampling of common stocks 
listed on the Exchange which not 
only have paid a cash dividend 
every year over a long period, but 
have not missed a quarterly pay- 
ment in the last 25 years or longer. 

When it comes to consistency, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
must come at the head of the list. 
Exactly thirty-three years ago this 
Summer the company established a 
$2.25 quarterly dividend rate on 
its stock. Next month it will pay to 
its 1,265,000 share owners the 
134th consecutive dividend of 
$2.25 a share. 


Real Feat 
While none of the other 14 
common stocks in the table can 
match A.T. & T.’s record of main- 
taining the dividend rate through- 
out the dark days of the depres- 
sion, it was quite a feat in itself to 


keep on sending out dividend 
checks every three months, even at 
a reduced rate. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
—one of the largest units of the 
Bell System—paid $1.50 quarterly 
even when the depression was at 
its worst. Curiously, the company’s 
lowest quarterly payment in 25 
years — 65 cents a share — was 
made in 1947 when a sharp rise in 
operating costs cut profits. The 
company has paid $1.75 a share in 
recent quarters. General Foods’ 
lowest quarterly rate in the depres- 
sion was 40 cents. McCall and Pull- 
man never let their quarterly divi- 
dends go below 25 cents. 


88-Year Record 


Two strings of quarterly cash 
payments reach back to the past 
century. Pullman has paid a divi- 
dend in every quarter starting in 
1867. Yale & Towne has paid since 
1899 and the 50 cents a share to be 
distributed October 1 will be its 
266th dividend. 


Some of the minimum payments 


} 
i 
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shown were not as stingy as they 
look. Nine of the stocks have, as 
indicated in the table, been split 
or paid stock dividends since the 
depression. The payments on the 
old shares were, of course, larger 
than the amounts, adjusted for the 
splits, shown in the table. 

The lowest actual payment on 
du Pont’s old shares, for example, 
was 50 cents. For General Electric 
the minimum was 10 cents, Gen- 
eral Motors 25 cents and Link-Belt 
10 cents. 

In the face of a net deficit 
amounting to 20 cents a share in 
1932, General Motors still paid its 
share owners four dividends total- 
ing $1.25 a share in that year. 


Even after the long advance of 
share prices up to August of this 
year, only four of the 15 stocks 
were selling recently above their 
1929 highs. They were du Pont, 
General Electric, General Motors 
and Lily-Tulip Cup. 

Apparently even a record of 100 
uninterrupted quarterly payments 
since 1929 hasn’t been enough to 
bring the other 11 back to where 
they were selling then. A.T.&T.’s 
recent price of $174, for example, 
compares with a 1929 top of 
$310.25; Air Reduction recently 
sold at $26.25, compared with 
$86.50 in 1929, and General Foods 
at $75 is slightly below its 1929 
peak of $81.75. 





15 SAMPLED COMMON STOCKS WHICH 
HAVE PAID A CASH DIVIDEND EVERY QUARTER 
FOR 25 YEARS OR LONGER 











’ Cash Divs. " 

Gates euutuks Price Range 1929-1954 pg evded Cent 

Common Stock Payments Payments High Low 8/18/54 8/18/54 Yield 

Air Reduction ‘ $0.35 $0.17a $ 86!/, $10'/4,a $ 26'/, $1.40 5.3% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 2.25 2.25 310'/%, 70\/, 174 9.00 5.2 
Beech-Nut 0.40 0.20a 405, 834a 33', 1.60 48 
du Pont (I) . F 1.50 0.125a 144!/, Sila 138 4.10 3.0 
General Elec. (1) 0.40 0.03a 48!/2 234a 44\/, 1.65a 3.7 
General Foods 0.75 0.40 813, 195% 75 2.50 23 
General Motors 1.00 0.125a 82% 3%a 807%, 4.00 49 
Lily-Tulip Cup 0.60* 0.1 la* 93 4a 93 2.03a 2.2 
Link-Belt Co 0.60 0.05a 49 34a 45!/2 3.00 6.6 
McCall Corp 0.75 0.25 71 8 1954 1.20 6.1 
Pac. Tel. & Tel. 2.00 0.65 220 58 135 7.00 5.2 
Pullman Inc. 1.00 0.25 99'/4 10!/2 55'/2 4.00 7.2 
United Fruit 0.75 0.17a 735 3%a 49/5 3.50 7.0 
U.S. Pipe & Fdry 0.75 0.125 72'/4 6'/g 59/2 3.00 5.0 
Yale & Towne 0.95a 0.14a 8334a 6a 46, 2.50 5.3 


- Based on regular payments and excludes extra, special, year-end and other unusual payments. 


a - Adjusted for stock dividends and splits. 
* - Range since initial payment Dec. 1929. 


(1) - No adjustment made for stock dividend paid in stock of another company. 
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66 SEE that XYZ Company has 

| Rote declared a 5 per cent 
stock dividend, which is to be paid 
October 15,” a reader says. “I’ve 
owned 40 shares of XYZ for sev- 
eral years. Every three months I 
receive my $20 dividend check. 
I'll be glad to get two extra shares 
of stock, of course. But with more 
shares around, won't the price de- 
cline?” 

The only way to answer that 
question is to look at the record— 
to find out what has happened to 
the prices of stocks on the Ex- 
change which have declared stock 
dividends so far in 1954. 

Through mid-August a total of 


STOCK 
DIVIDENDS 


56 stock dividends had been de- 
clared on 49 common stocks. There 
were five issues in this group 
which declared two or more divi- 
dends in stock. 

The 56 stock dividends are 
shown in the accompanying tables. 
Fifty-two of them range from 2 per 
cent to 10 per cent. The remaining 
four stock dividends consisted of 
distributions of stocks in different 
companies —such as: Common- 
wealth Edison on August 2 distrib- 
uted to its share owners one com- 
mon share of Northern Illinois Gas 
Co. for each 25 shares of Common- 
wealth Edison they held. 


Distributions of 25 per cent or 





STOCK DIVIDENDS PAID IN 1954 ON N.Y.S.E. 
LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


Stock Pay- 
Divi- ment 
Company dend Date 


Stock Pay- 
Divi- ment 
Company dend Date 


Stocks That Increased in Price 
(From | week before stock dividend declared through ex-dividend date) 


American Stores Co. 5% 1/2 
Atlantic City Electric Co. 5 2/19 
Bullard Co. 10 1/15 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 4 8/10 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. 5 4/9 
Cinn. Gas & Elec. Co. 3 2/15 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 2!/2 6/22 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 2"/2 1/19 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 2 3/31 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 2 6/30 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. 2 2/19 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 5 2/26 
Harbison-Walker Refractories 3 4/29 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. 5 7/16 
National Gypsum Co. 2 1/4 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 10 4/5 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 2 9/ | 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. 10 7/23 
Sheraton Corp. 5 8/ 2 
Solar Aircraft Co. 10 4/15 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
(I share Stand. Oil (N. J.) Common 
for each 60 shares).. . 9/30 
United Aircraft Corp. 
(1 share of Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Inc. Common for each 3 shares) . 6/30 
Vick Chemical Co. 2 9/10 


(Continued on page 20) 











stock—which are con- 
sidered stock splits rather than 
stock dividends—are not included 
in the tables. 

THE EXcHANCE has traced prices 
of all of these issues from a week 
before the stock dividend was de- 
clared through the ex-dividend 
date—except for three stock divi- 
dends which are to be paid in Sep- 
tember or later. 

Here are the results: 


more in 


In 23 cases the stocks sold 
higher on the ex-dividend date 
than they did a week before the 
dividend was declared. 


Fifteen of the stock dividends 
resulted in losses to investors 
through the ex-dividend date. 

Then there were 15 cases in 
which the stocks showed a profit 
to investors despite a dip in mar- 
ket price through the ex-divi- 
dend date. The value of the stock 
dividends received more than 
made up for the losses in the 
stocks’ quotations. 

To limit a study of the effects of 
a stock dividend only to the ex- 
dividend date is a tough test. Even 
so, two-thirds of the 56 stock divi- 
dends show gains for investors. 





STOCK DIVIDENDS PAID IN 1954 ON N.Y.S.E. 
LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


(Continued from page 19) 


Stock Pay- 
Divi- ment 
Company dend Date 


Stock Pay- 
Divi- ment 
Company dend Date 


Stocks That Declined in Price 
(From | week before stock dividend declared through ex-dividend date) 


ABC Vending Corp. 2 3/15 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 2 6/ 8 
Amer. Machine & Foundry Co. 2!/2 6/15 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 2'/2 3/31 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. 3 6/25 
Eastern Stainless Steel Cp. 5 2/1 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. 2 5/18 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. 2 8/20 


Ferro Corp. 2 6/25 
Grand Union Co. 5 5/28 
International Business Mach. 2'/2 1/28 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 5 6/25 
Mack Trucks, Inc. . 5% 1/15 
Pacific Western Oil Corp... 5 6/10 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. 5 6/23 


Stocks That Declined but Showed a Net Profit Due to Value of Stock Dividend 
(From | week before stock dividend declared through ex-dividend date) 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 5 1/20 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 7 1/16 
Coigate-Palmolive Co. 5 1/ 6 
Combustion Engineering, Inc... 5 1/22 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
(1 share of Northern Illinois Gas 

Common for every 25 shares) 8 /2 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 10 4/1 
Lane Bryant, Inc 5 4/24 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. . 2/ 8 


Patino Mines & Enterprises Consol. 
(| share of Smelters Development 


Ex-dividend Dates after Mid-August 


Ferro Corp. 2 
Household Finance Corp. 10 


9/24 
W/ 5 


Corp. Common for each 2 shares)... 3/12 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. ~ 2 3/ 1 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. si 6/ | 
Reynolds Metals Co. 5 7/2 
Sunbeam Corp. 10 1/29 
U. S. Lines Co. 7\/2 3/19 
White Motor Co. 4 1/28 
Publicker Industries, Inc. 5 9/30 
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The Building Boom 











Ors 
; and Share Prices 
in 
ofit aan : 
an W sre yaw prefer your OWN are shown in the table below. 
vi back yard ste! like to travel Despite the modest gains in sales, 
k on vacation, there’s one business four of the ten companies—Amer.- 
- trend you can't miss. Practically ican Encaustic Tiling, National 
+ everywhere intense building activ- Gypsum, Penn-Dixie Cement and 
™ ity is apparent. U. S. Gypsum—scored advances 
Spurred by easier credit and a_ of from 36 to 48 per cent in net 
of continuing high level of individual income. Profit levels were. of 
ex- incomes, the value of new construc- course, greatly helped in all cases 
ven tion throughout the country came by the end of the Excess Profits 
ivi- to $20,135,000,000 in the first Levy. 
seven months of 1954. This is On the other hand, when Johns- 
$558,000,000 ahead of the same Manville’s sales dipped 5.4 per cent 
period of last year — itself a record — in the first six months, net profits 
up to that time. fell by 29.3 per cent. 
Sales of most building materials Share prices in the cyclical 
WA manufacturers in the first six building industry have moved 
ate months of this year show moderate widely since January, 1953. U. S. 
—rather than spectacular—gains Gypsum’s recent price of $183 is 
over the 1953 period. A few even $79.25 above its low for the past 
5/25 showed declines. The increases, of 19 months. Other gains are: Gen- 
$e course, have had to come on top of eral Portland Cement $29.75, 
18 last year’s good business. Results Penn-Dixie Cement $23.12, Johns- 
/15 for a group of 10 building supply Manville $19.62 and National Gyp- 
1 = b. ~ ae 
ne companies listed on the Exchange sum $18.75. 
J 
Common Stocks of 10 Building Materials Companies 
SALES NET INCOME Cow 
Pct. Pct. Ch. Divs. in 
2/ 8 Change from Stock 12 mos. Per 
Ist Half from Ist Ist Half Isthalf Price ended Cent 
1954 half 1953 1954 1953 8-10-54 8-10-54 Yield 
3/12 Amer. Encaus. Tiling $ 4,111,329 +0.1% $ 473,543 +36.6% $10% $0.65 6.1% 
vA Philip Carey Mfg. Co..... 25,435,363 +3.9 1,009,016 — 3.9 23%, 1.60 6.9 
I Certain-Teed Prod. 30,815,616 +-3.3 2,013,767 $12.5 20% 1.13 5.4 
1 2 Gen'l. Port. Cement 15,800,800 +28 3,117,200 +114 72 3.00 4.2 
1/29 Johns-Manville Corp........ 116,728,773 —5.4 8,028,069 —29.3 7% 4.25 5.5 
3/19 Lehigh Port. Cement 24,701,958 49 2,660,888 + 6.8 39/, 1.20 3.1 
| /28 Nat'l. Gypsum Co. 60,015,658 +4.2 5,914,474 +48.2 36 1.48a 4.1 
Penn-Dixie Cem. Corp... 13,726,727 +8.6 1,997,655 +-42.2 30%. «2.50 4.7 
Ruberoid Co. 35,370,399 —1.9 1,968,388 9.3 7p «da 4.9 
9/30 U. S. Gypsum Co. 101,459,539 47.1 14,524,692 +425 183 7.00 3.8 


a—Adijusted for stock dividends and splits. 
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Why did you buy your stocks? 


[ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEWS WITH SHARE OWNERS] 


»4\ 


VERA STEIN, shop own- 
er, Baltimore, Md. 
“I’ve learned there’s 
no better way to get 
a good ieturn on my 
money than to own 
shares in sound com- 
panies. And now, un- 
der the new Monthly 
Investment Plan, I can 
invest regularly in 
modest amounts.” 


GEORGE VALADOR, 
bank teller, San Fran- 
cisco, California 


“My wife and I think 
stocks are good invest- 
ments for people with 
children. We are en- 
joying the income from 
them now, and later 
on our children can 


-H. S. REDMILE, ac- 


countant, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

“Owning part of a suc- 
cessful company and 
getting dividends is an 
important part of my 
planning. More people 
should realize the ad- 
vantages of sharing in 
the progress of Amer- 
ican industry.” 


E. N. OLSTAD, sales- 
man, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 


“The stocks I own of- 
fer growth possibili- 
ties. Also I like know- 
ing I can sell them for 
cash whenever I want 
to. My broker helps by 
making good sugges- 


start out knowing they own shares in tions on what to buy, and I have a 
some substantial companies.” lot of confidence in his judgment. 


You don’t have to be an expert to own stock in a good company 
if you follow a few simple rules. First, avoid unknown stocks. 
After all, there are hundreds of stocks open to you on the New 
York Stock Exchange, shares in long-established, successful 
companies. Your broker can advise you here. 

Second, stocks are not a substitute for insurance, or rainy- 
day savings, so don’t buy stocks with money you need for 
emergencies. Keep that separate. 

Third, learn all you can about the company you select. Use 
the help and experience of a member firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange—they’re yours for the asking. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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